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Prefatory. 

As the Talue of every inference from the contents of this paper mast 
depend, in some degree, upon the character of the records whence its 
materials have been obtained, I must first ask your attention for a 
short description of these records. 

They consist of accounts pubhshed annually by the customs' autho- 
rities of France*. These accounts contain tabular statements in detail 
of the exports from and imports into France, as measured by quantity, 
and also as measured by an official standard of value ; and also in- 
clude detailed accounts of the shipping by which the commerce by sea 
is carried on. 

The series extends, with tolerable uniformity, from the year 1826 
down to the end of the period embraced in the present paper. The 
nature, and, in part, the scope, of the information affijrded, will be 
gathered from what follows ; but it seems requisite first to attend to 
one or two points afiecting, more or less, every figure I am about to 
place before you. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no official account can be 
expected to give a perfectly full description of all that is imported 
into or exported from any country : for, in the first place, all goods 
imported and exported do not pass under official cognizance ; and, in 
the next, as far as they do so pass, their description, by number, 
weight, value, or any other standard, must always be more or less 
liable to error — especially as, with regard to a large proportion of such 
goods, fiiscal regulations commonly render it profitable to deceive the 
official inspectors. France, also, having a highly restrictive tariff, and 
a frontier not easy to guard efifectuaUy, has been, during the whole of 
the period in view, rather ill-situated for rendering a perfect account of 
her commercial intercourse with the rest of the world. This inter- 

* '■ Tableau General dtt Commerce de la France aveo ses Colonies et les Puis- 
sances Etrangeres." 
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course is also somewhat less simple in form than that with which we 
are familiar; as it includes the guarding of an extensive frontier by 
land as well as by sea, and a transit trade for the supply of countries 
in central Europe having no sea-ports*. But I am not inclined, after 
a careful examination of the accounts referred to, to believe that they 
are, in this respect, and for the present purpose, materially imperfect. 

There are, however, other and more important sources of error, 
especially affecting such collective and summary statements as those 
we are about to consider. I allude to the obvious difl&culty of com- 
paring the total imports or exports of one year, or any considerable 
part of them, with those of another year, in the absence of some com- 
mon measure applicable alike to goods of every description ; and to 
that, scarcely less obvious, of so framing such a standard as to render 
it worthy of reliance. The standard of value in money, the only one 
to which all commodities can be brought, as to a common measure, 
was applied to the entire imports and exports of France by a commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose in 1825. The value then afiSxed to 
each article appears to have been deduced from the price prevailing at 
the time J and in 1S26, when first used, therefore, the official value 
may be supposed to have represented nearly the actual value of the 
commodities. But the same values were applied continuously in each 
succeeding year down to 1847, and thus soon ceased to be of any use, 
except as facilitating a comparison of the total Quantity of each com- 
modity or class of commodities imported or exported in different 
years. But any such gross comparison of quantities affords only an 
imperfect indication of what is commonly meant by the phrase " com- 
mercial progress" — this having reference rather to the value of the com- 
modities dealt with. Fortunately, however, we are enabled to recur, 
at the close of the period before us, to a standard based upon cotem- 
porary prices. 

Early in 1848 (by a decree dated 27th March, 1848), the French 
Government nominated a committee of eminent mercantile men, with 
directions to ascertain the actual values of the articles imported and 
exported in the preceding year, 1847. This committee held several 
meetings — the first on the "l4th of April, and the last on the 24th of 
August, 1848 — and affixed, accordingly, new values to 385 of the 
principal articles. By a second decree (dated 13th December, 1848), 
the committee was re-constituted and made permanent ; and during 
the year 1849, it fixed the actual value, for the year 1848, of 1,302 
articles. It is intended that henceforward this process shall be per- 
formed annually; and the official accounts are now adjusted to repre- 
sent the value of each class of imports and of exports upon two parallel 
bases — the values of 1825 being used as a standing test of comparative 

* Switzerland, Baden, Suabia, Bavaria, Franeonia, and Rhenish Prussia, havbig 
no ports of their own, are supplied through those of their neighbours. Holland 
partly supplies them, by the Rhine, and France partly, from entrep8ts established at 
Metz, Strasbourg, Besan9on, and Lyons. Marseilles and Havre are the chief sea- 
ports for goods passing through France. The countries sending goods through 
France are, in the order of their official importance, Switzerland, England, the 
German Customs' Union, the Sardinian States, the United States, Belgium, the 
Two Sicilies, Tuscany, the Roman States, Spain, and others. But the standard 
here bdng one of weight only, not value, it affords no ground for any valuable 
inference. 
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quantity, and those of the current year as an approximate indication 
of the actual money value. 

It is, however, necessary to observe, that neither the valuations of 
1825, nor those of 1847 and 1848, are free from fault; and also that 
they are not quite uniform in point of method. 

By the rule of 1 825, the exports are valued at the place of produc- 
tion in France. This has the effect, on one hand, of exeludin» the 
cost of conveyance to the frontier (which the foreign purchaser must 
be supposed to pay), and, on the other, of improperly inclnding, as to 
some articles of importance, the amount subsequently received by the 
exporter in the shape of drawback or bounty — and is therefore generally 
understood to give to the aggregate exports a somewhat higher value 
than is really due to them. 

The committee of 1848 recommended that, for the future, the 
value should be taken, (1) at the point of leaving the French terri- 
tory, and, (2) after deducting all payments of the nature of draw- 
back or bounty, so as to obtain, as nearly as might be, the value 
actually exported. To the first point the Government agreed ; but not 
to the second. Both the old and the new values, therefore, are faulty 
on this point, but they are not uniformly so ; and the old values are, 
though most defective in method, the nearer to the truth in effect. 

As to the imports, by the rule of 1 825, the value is taken at the 
foreign place of production; and by that of 1848 it is taken, with 
better reason, on the arrival of the goods at the French frontier, but 
before the payment of any import duty. The old value of the im- 
ports is therefore somewhat under the truth, and the new value is 
probably a near approximation to it. 

Further, it may be observed that the classification and nomen- 
clature of the official accounts, modelled upon the tariff laws of 1816, 
1820, 1822, and 1826, has, in the meantime, and especially as to 
textile fabrics, become in some respects antiquated ; and so no longei 
admits of a classification of details as accurate as is desirable. A new 
classification has been strongly recommended; but has been post- 
poned, on the ground that such a change would destroy the uniformity 
which now facilitates the comparison of successive years. And it 
seems clearly desirable that such changes should not be made lightly, 
or more frequently than is really necessary. 

Having stated what appear to me to be the chief defects of these 
accounts, I may add that they are not, in my opinion, such as to 
offer any very serious obstruction to an inquiry so general as that 
undertaken in the present paper. The valuation of ] 825 appears to 
have been applied uniformly through the entire period, and the errors 
resulting from its defects admit of approximate correction. A similar 
correction may also be readily applied to the recent valuation. And 
the errors of an antiquated classification of details have no material 
bearing on the more important results of an analysis which is scarcely 
carried into details. 

In the French customs' accounts, the imports are divided under 
thiee heads : — 

1. Materials for manufacture (Matieres nicessaires a Tindnstrie). 

2. Consumable produce — raw (Objets de coQsommation — natutels) 

u2 
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3. Consumable produce — manufactured (Objets de consommation— 
fabriqu6s). 

The exports are similarly divided under two heads :^ 

1. Raw produce (Produits naturels). 

2. Manufactured produce (Objets manufactures). 

These distinctions were first established in 1820. They are neces- 
sarily to some extent arbitrary; and articles are found in each class 
•which might with no less propriety be placed in one of the others. 
But these instances are exceptional, and are practically inseparable from 
any such classification; and, for the present purpose I believe the official 
distinctions may be accepted without danger of any considerable error. 

A further distinction is made between the general and the special 
commerce — the general including all goods imported, whether (1) for 
use or consumption in France, (2) for re-exportation, or (3) for transit 
to certain inland districts in the south and west of Germany whose 
maritime commerce is conducted through French ports, as well as all 
goods exported, whether of French or of foreign production — and the 
tpecial commerce including, as to imports, only such as are destined for 
French use ; and as to exports, only such as are of French production. 

General. 

The period in view may, in strictness, be said to commence in July 
1830, and to end in February 1848. For the sake of simplicity and 
distinctness I have assumed that it embraces the eighteen entire years, 
from 1830 to 1847 inclusive. The progress of French commerce 
during this period is, of course, only to be fully ascertained by a con- 
secutive examination of it during the whole series of years; but a 
general idea may be had from a comparison of its state at the begin- 
ning and end of the period only. The following table presents such 
a comparison: — 

Table A. 
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161- 


67- 


696- 


252- 


354- 


606- 


287- 


125- 


37- 


159- 


848- 


607- 


1847.... 


638- 


434- 


218- 


1.290- 
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1,049- 
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It will be observed tbat I have taken the total value of each 
branch of the imports and exports, general and special, for the three 
years immediately preceding 1830, and placed the common average 
of these to represent the state of French commerce at the beginning of 
this period. To have included 1880, or 1831, in the average, would 
have been objectionable ; as both these years were much affected by 
political disturbance. And, all things considered, the average taken 
seems to me to afford the safest available basis of comparison. At the 
close of the period before us, if we would avail ourselves of the new 
valuations, we have to choose between the two years 1847 and 1848. 
The latter must be rejected, as having been disturbed in the same 
manner as 1830. The single year 1847 affords a very narrow basis 
of comparison ; but it appears to be a tolerably safe one, as, with the 
exception of the com trade (of which more presently), the trade of the 
year presents no very remarkable or exceptional features, when com- 
pared with that of several years preceding. On the other hand, it is 
to be regretted that the new valuation, fliough extended, in 1847, to 
385 of the principal articles, and so embracing all that are of much 
importance, either individually or collectively, is not, for that year, ia 
any sense perfect. 

And now for the disturbance by the com trade. It is scarcely 
iwssible to look at this table without remembering that tlie years at 
the beginning (1827-8-9), and that at the end (1847), were marked 
by unusually large importations of corn into France ; and a cursory 
examination of the details is enough to show that no inference as to 
the ordinary commerce of the country can be safely deduced from the 
figures as they stand. I therefore withdraw, alike from the imports 
and exports, the value of all cereal produce, and repeat the table, as 
thus corrected :— 

Table B. 
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The table (B) now exhibits the following results : — 



jTOec. 



Imports. 

Raw materials, for manufacture .... 

Consumable produce, raw 

„ ,, manufactured.... 

Genei'al increase 

Exports. 

Raw produce 

Manufactures 

General increase 



iQcreaee per cent, in 18 years. 


General 
Commerce. 


Special 
Commerce. 


73 

48 

225 


89 
50 
32 


84 


74 


23 

99 


21 
62 



68 
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It would occupy too much of the time now at our disposal, to 
enter upon any very close examination of the fact here presented to 
view — that while, in 1827-8-9, as regards both the general and the 
special commerce, the exports appear to have been more valuable than 
the Imports; in 1847, the balance was reversed, the imports having 
become more valuable than the exports. It follows, of course, that 
there was a larger increase per cent , in the interval, upon the imports 
than upon the exports. It is well known that the French people, and 
consec[uently the French government, have been attached, all through 
the period in view, to the old theory of " the balance of trade." It 
would appear that a desire, prompted by the prevalence of this theory, 
to swell the apparent value of the exports, aud to keep down that of 
the imports, prompted the erroneous method of taking the official 
values fixed in 1825. As I have stated, this erroneous method was 
corrected, as to the imports, in taking the values of 1847. This 
correction has of course given an enhanced value to the imjwrts shown 
at the end of the period, as compared with those shown at tho 
beginning ; and so accounts, in great measure, for the reversal of the 
balance. And, on examining the table, it would also appear that 
little further correction of the general amount is probably necessary ; 
and that the error of valuing all French exports at the locality of 
production, instead of taking their value as they leave the French 
territory (thus excluding the cost of transit to the frontier), nearly 
balances the error, on the other side, of including in the exported 
value the amount paid on some exports in the shape of bounty. But 
this is a topic upon which, at present, it seems needless to enlarge. 

The greater increase of the general than of the special commerce, 
seems to be mainly attributable to two circumstances : — 

1. The regulation, by the law of 9th February, 1832, upon a more 
liberal basis than before, of the transit trade ; and, 

2. The formation, ia 1834, of interior entrepots for thei deposit of 
goods in bwid. 
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Details. 
Section I. — Manufactured Prodtuse. 

The most interesting part — to us — of this comparison of the French 
imports and exports of 1 827-8-9, with those of 1847, is that concerning 
the manufactured produce. As regards the proportion of manufactured 
produce in her exports, France may be said to occupy a medium posi- 
tion. The United Kingdom exports scarcely anything but manufac- 
tures— ^the United States scarcely anything but raw produce — and thfe 
exports of France appear to be, in point of value, about three-fifths 
manufactured and two-fifths raw. 

It would seem, from the figures before stated, that the value of the 
exports of French manufactures had increased between 1827-8-9 and 
1847, by about 52 per cent., while the imports of foreign manufactures 
for French consumption had increased by only 32 per cent. It is proba- 
ble, for reasons already stated, that the apparent increase of the French 
consumption of foreign manufactures, comparatively small aa it is, is 
overstated. For the present, however, I confine my attention to the 52 
per cent, of apparent increase in the value of the exports of French 
manufactures. This 52 per cent., it will be remembered, results from 
a comparison of two quantities, both of which are in excess, by the 
whole amount received by the French exporter in the shape of draw- 
back upon his raw material, or of bounty upon the export of his goods 
— ^this amount having been improperly included in the export value, as 
taken officially. The sum total of the bounties* paid on the export of 
French manufactured produce in each of the years referred to was, by 
the official accounts, as follows :— 

In 182? 10,149J433 

1828 10,311,199 

1829 12,700,842t 

Average »... 11,053,824 

In 1847 20,619,869$ 

The correction for these bounties, applied to Table B, reduces the 
average value of the exports of French manufactures, for 1827-8-9, 
from 348,000,000 to 837,000,000f.; and the corresponding item fwc 

* It should be observed that the distinction betireen bounty and drsTback on 
French manufactures exported is not marked in the French accounts. Most of the 
bounties are given in the shape of a drawback on foreign material ; but the drawback 
is so far excessive — as, in the case of refined sugar, by allowing too high an official 
value to the raw sugar as imported, and in that of wooUen manufactures, by allowiBg 
too much for the wool lost in the process of manu&cture — that it becomes in i^ect. 
a bounty. 

The bounties referred to in the text are exclusive of those (not important » 
amount) paid on the export of salted provisions to counterbalance the excite 
duty on salt. 

t Thus distributed:— Refined sugar, 8,010,628f.; woollens, 2,329,811f-; 
cottons, 931,339f.! molasses, 686,127f.! soaps, 545,627f.; and the remaining 
200,000f. to seven other articles. 

t Thus distributed :— Refined sugar, 12,439,751f.; wooHens, 5,704,933f.j 
cottons, l,567,138f.j soaps, 657,873f.; and the remaining 250,000f. to eight oftsr 
articles. 
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1847, from 529,000,000 to 509,000,000f. The corrected difference 
(1 72,000,000) gives 50 instead of 52 per cent., as the increase in the 
value of this branch of the exports. Hence we may infer that the 
actual increase in the value of all French manufactures exported, 
between the beginning and the end of the reign of Louis Philippe, was 
about, or not much less than, 50 per cent. 

Following this branch of the subject into detail, I select ten articles 
exported under bounty in 1827-8-9, and in 1847*, in order to compare 
their aggregate value at each period with that of the articles exported 
'without any such inducements; — 

Table C. 

Aggregate Valwe of French Manufactures, Exported under Bounty, or witt 
benefit of Drawback, in 1827-8-9 and in 1847, according to their "Actual" 
Values. 



-ArHdes Exported under Bounty, &o. 


"Actual" Value 
in 1827-8-9. 
(Average.) 


"Aotual" Value 
to 1847. 


1. Sucres raffin^s , 


Fr. 

6,613,000 

1,833,000 

230,800 

48,278,000 

31,078,000 

121,600 

1,676,000 

3,932,000 

140,500 

431,600 


Fr. 

10,950,000 

2,370,000 

268,000 

53,925,000 

74,176,000 

95,300 

682,000 

5,409,000 

186,000 

478,000 


2. Savons 


3. Soufre raffing 


4. FUS et tissus de coton 


5. „ de laine 




7, Chapeaux de paille 


8. Peaux, tannics et corroy^es 


9. Plomb, battu et laming 


10. CiUTiej pur et allil de zinc, battu et laming 


Totals 


a4,334,500 


148,539,300 





Here the increase is from 94'3 to 148'5, or about 57 per cent. But 
these bounty-paid exports are, as before stated, in excess by the amount 
of the bounty, and this being corrected, the true increase of value 
appears to have been not 57, but 53 per cent. 

If the values of the exports made under bounty be deducted from 
the total of the same class, the values of the remainder, at the beginning 
and end of the period in view — that is to say, of the exports of French 
manufactures made without any such inducement, in 1827-8-9 and in 
1847 — appear to have been, respectively, 254,000,000 and 381,000,000. 
A slight correction is required for the exclusion of molasses from the 
account of exports under bounty; this article receiving a bounty in 
1827-8-9, and not in 1847. This correction being made, the exports 
without bounty at the two dates compared, are expressed by the 
figures 253 and 381, showing an increase of 50 per cent. 

Thus, the exports of French manufactures receiving bounties, and 
forming about two-sevenths in value of all the exports of that class, 

* These ten articles include all that were exported under bounty or drawback in 
1827-8-9, and in 1847, excepting two — moituseg, which had, in 1847, ceased for 
some years to be so exported,, and solid mahogany fvmitvre (meubles d'acajou 
masaf), an item apparently too small to be distinguished in the official return*. 
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seem to have increased in value, during these 18 years, by about 53 
per cent. ; while those not so stimulated increased in value by about 50 
per cent. 

It will be observed that about seven-eighths in value of the manu- 
factures exported under bounty in 1827-8-9, and nearly the same pro- 
portion in 1847, consisted ot cotton manufactures and yam, and woollen 
manufactures and yarn. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that in France, as in Great 
Britain, all the four great branches of modem textile manufacture, 
cotton, wool, linen, and silk, are carried on, both for the home and the 
foreign trade. The relative importance of each to the foreign commerce 
of the two countries, as it was in 1827 and again in 1847, is expressed 
in the following statement of their exports. 

From the United Kingdom we exported, of declared value, 
expressed in millions of francs*— 





Cotton— manufactured goods 


In 1827. 


In 1847. 






Fr. 
320-2 
131-1 

47-3 
5-9 


Fr. 

434-3 

172-4 

73-9 

24-6 






Woollen ditto 






Linen ditto 






Silk ditto 












504-5 


705-2 




From France there were exported, in the same years, "actual" value, 
similarly expressed. 






In 1827. 


In 1847. 






Fr. 
46-0 
26-9 
44-0 
115-3 


Fr. 
530 
69-7 
20-8 
1490 






i. de laine 












„ de sole et de fleuret 












232-2 


292-5 





[This statement excludes, as to both countries, the vahie of tieigt 
and yam exported, in which we have a large trade and the French 
very little.] 

The aggregate value of the French exports of these fabrics is, then, 
by these accounts, considerably less than half the value of ours ; and 
this notwithstanding their exports are certainly over-valued. 

Between 1827 and 1847 their aggregate appears to have increased 
in value by 26 per cent. — ours by 39 per cent. 

We have, in the same interval, increased the value of our exports 
of each of the four fabrics : cotton by 35 per cent., woollen by 31 per 

* Exchange at 25f. to the 1/. sterling, 
•f Manufactures of linen and hemp are classed imder one head in the Freneil 
accounts. 
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eeat., Hnea by 55 per eent., and silk bjr no less than 300 per cent. 
From Prance, during the same 20 yearSy the exports of silk goods have 
increased nearly as much as our exports of cottons, or by about one- 
third ; their exports of woollens have increased very largely ; those of 
linen have fallen very much ; and their exports of cotton goods show 
an increase which, considering the "protection" they receive, must be 
regarded as very small. But by way of exhibiting on a broader basis 
the relative progress of the French exports of these fabrics, I repeat 
the above comparison, substituting an average of the years 18 27-8-8 
for the single year 1827. 

Table D. 

French Exports. {Special Commerce.) 

[Value expressed in Millions of Francs,] 





Avei'age In 1847 
of 1827-8-9 by the by the Values of 
Values of 1825*. that year. 


Inctease per Cent. 
in the interral. 


Tissus de sole et de fieuret 

„ delaine „.... 

„ de coton 


Fr. 
113-9 

28-9 

47-6 

39-2 


Fr. 
149-0 

69-7 

53-0 

20-8 


31 

146 
12 


„ de liB on de cbanvre .... 


( {decreoie 
I 48 per cent.) 




229-6 


292-5 





Taking the four fabrics together, there would appear to have been, 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, au aggregate increase in the value 
of this branch of the French exports of about 27 per cent. But it 
Is to be observed, that about two-sevenths in value of these exports 
were made under bounty ; and I must also add that the comparison is 
materially affected by a law passed in 1843, imposing a duty, pro- 
hibitory in effect, on the importation of any but French cotton goods 
into Algeria; the consequence of which appears to have been to 
Increase immediately and very largely the quantity of French cottons 
exported to that country. In the three years 1841-2-3, their value 
(using the standard of 1825) averaged 5,700,000f., and in 1845-6-7 
they were at an average of 38 800,000f., or about six-fold. The actual 
T^e of French cotton fabrics sent to Algeria in 1847 is returned at 
ll,083,40df. ; and if, as the accounts appear to indicate, about live- 
sixths of this amount may be set down to the protective effect of the 
]tm of 1843, the inference is clear that that law alone prevented the 

* As the goods here referred to all have a tendency to fall in price with the lapse 
iof time, the values of 1825 most likely give a higher value to the exports of 1827-8-9 
than is properly due to them. Bat the effect of any such error in the comparison 
here made is probably counterbalanced by the excess of vtdue given to the exports of 
\9A1, by the cb«age m ti>e metiiod of rtdoatioa tbti» made, and dc«cilbed At page 
291> (Me, 
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total value of the French exports of cotton goods being actually less in 
1847 than in 1827-8-9; in lieu of showing, as they do in the above 
table, an increase of 12 per cent. 

At the beginning of the period in view, the articles last mentioned 
(manufactures of silk, wool, linen, and cotton) formed about two- 
thirds of all the French exports of manufactured produce. Their 
relative importance has since been diminished. Instead of forming 
about 23 parts out of 34, they now make up but 30 parts out of 52 ; 
or about three-fifths instead of two-thirds. 

The articles next in importance to the four above mentioned. 

Below is a comparison of the value of the similar exports, under 
the eight official heads next in importance, in 1827-8-9, and again in 
1847 :— 

Table E. 



Peaux ouvr^es „ „ 

Tabletterie, bimbeloterie, mercerie, paraplnieg, men- 1 

bleg, et Ottvrages en bois ) 

Poterie, verres, et cristaux 

Papier et ses applications 

Sacreraffine 

Linge et babillements 

Articles divers de I'indostrie Parigienne 

Parfumerie 



Values Exported (in miUions o{ 
francs). 



In 1827-8-9, 

(average) 

by the valuation 

of 1825. 



69-6 



In 1847, 

bytbevaluatioa 

of tbat year. 




141-5 



Upon these articles there is an aggregate increase in the valtfe 
of the exports of 105 per cent. At the beginning of the period in 
view, they formed about one-seventh of the total exports of the same 
class ; at the end, they form more than one-fourth. There is but one 
article in the list (refined sugar) that has had the benefit of a bounty ; 
and the exclusion of that rather improves the aspect of the rest. 
They then show an increase of 106 instead of 105 per cent. These 
articles (excluding refined sugar) are all of one description ; for in the 
production of all of them the French have an acknowledged superi- 
ority in point of taste. I have shown that the whole of their manu- 
factured exports, enjoying bounties from the State, have increased in 
value at most only by 50 per cent. It seems, therefore, especially 
worthy of observation, that these articles, the exports of which are 
stimulated only by the peculiar skill of the French artisan, have, in the 
same period, increased their export value by more than 100 per cent. 

We have now passed in review by far the greater part, in value, 
of the French exports of manufactnreol goods — as wiU appear by com- 
paring the following summary with the total ^own la Table B. 
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Table F. 

Summary Vtew of the Progress of the Exports of French Mawufaeiured 
Goods between 1827-8-9 atid 1847. 

[Valeurs ezprim^es en Millions.] 





In 1827-8-9. 


In 1847. 


Rate of 




(By the Values 


(By the Values 


Increase 




of 1835.) 


of that year.) 


percent. 




Fr. 


Fr. 




1. The four largest items — the fabrics 








of silk, wool, cotton, and linen 








(those of cotton and wool being 


229-6 


292-5 


27 


under bounty) appear to have had 








an affo^reffate value of 








2. The eight items next in import-' 








ance (on6 — refined sugar — being 


69*6 


141-5 


105 


under bounty) enumerated in 








Table E 








3. The remaining items (very nume-1 








reus, and ten or twelve of them 


48-8 


95-0 


93 


under bounty^ 1 
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348-0 


529-0 


52 



The " remaining items," placed No. 3 in Table F, consist of a great 
number of articles, generally of small value individually, of which the 
most important in 1847, and also the exports of which had increased 
most since 1830, are 



Ouvrages en m^taux, 

Machines et mecaniques, 

Couleurs, 

Extraits de bois de teintare. 



et Savons. 



Orf^vrerie et bijouterie, 
Modes et fleurs artificielles, 
Medicaments composes, 
Horlogerie, 



It seems hardly necessary to observe that these, too, are all articles 
in the production of which French industry has some acknowledged 
superiority. 

And now, upon this part of the subject, I would ofiFer to your con- 
Kderation the following general conclusions : — 

1. That the exports of French manufactured produce, which are 
encouraged by bounties, and which formed, alike at the beginning and 
at the end of the period in view, about two-sevenths (in value) of this 
class of exports, appear by these accounts to have increased in their 
aggregate value by rather more than 50 per cent. 

2. That the remainder of the exports of this class — ^not so stimu- 
lated — ^also increased in value, in the aggregate, by about 50 per cent.; 
and 

3. That the greater part, by far, of the general increase of 
value, is traceable, distinctly, to the exportation of articles which 
receive no special protection from the state, but to which the personal 
skill and taste in design of the artisans of France are acknowledged 
to im^ait a peculiwr value. 
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Distribution of Manufactured Exports. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be well to give one 
glance at the distribution abroad of the exports of French inanufactHred 
produce. Their total value, in 1827 (by the valuation of 1825), was 
348,600,000 f., and about 75 per cent., in value, was exported to the 
following ten countries, standing highest on the list of customers : — 

Mills, of Francs. 

1 to the United States 62-9 

2 „ Holland and Belgium , 44-3 

3 „ Spain 30-0 

4 „ Germany 27'9 

5 „ England* 24-3 

6 ,, Sardinia 16"2 

7 ,1 Switzerland 15'9 

8 ,, Martinique 15"3 

9 „ Guadaloupe 13*6 

10 „ Mexico ll'l 



261-5 



In 1 847, the total vfilue exported was 528,790,000f. ; nearly three- 
fourths (74 per cent.) were exported, as before, to ten chief customers, 
and they were the following : — 

Mills, of France. 

1 to the United States 99*3 

2 „ England 69-4 

3 „ Algeria 41 '2 

4 „ Spain 37-6 

5 „ Belgium 36-2 

6 ,, The German Customs' Union 34'9 

7 „ The Sardinian States 26-2 

8 „ SwitEerland 21-5 

9 „ Brazil 14-1 

10 „ Martinique 11*2 

The United States, and England, then, are the chief foreign con- 
sumers of French manufactures; and are also those whose consumption 
appears to be increasing most rapidly. Yet here there is a wide 
difference to be marked. 

The United States took about 50 per cent, more, in value, in 1847 
than in 1827, — ^but England, in the same period, seems to have 
increased her purchases by 183 per cent., or nearly three-fold. 

The next best customer, of late, has been Algeria ; and this draws 
our attention to the large proportion of French manufactured produce 
sent to her colonies. Its average value, in 1827-8-9, was 37,700,000f. 
In 1847, its value was 79,200,000f. These sums, deducted from the 
aggregate amounts {in Table B), give, as the apparent increase in the 
value of French manufactures exported to foreign countries ^exclusive 
of French colonies), 44 per cent., — ^the increase, apart from this distinc- 
tion, figuring, as before stated, at upwards of 50 per cent. And ia 
this respect, and to this extent, the conclusions already presented are 
subject to correction, if the exports of France to her colonies are to 
be deemed exceptional. 

* It should be stated, that with England, in these accounts, is included Gibnd* 
tar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. 
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Section I. — Paut 2. 
Consumption of Foreign Manufactures. 

We have yet to consider the imports of foreign manufactures for 
French consumption. These, however, may soon be disposed of. 
Diiring the wholej period in view (and long before), it was one of 
the ruling principles of French commercial legislation to reduce this 
branch of the foreign trade to the narrowest possible limits. There 
was, indeed, a slight movement in favour of a more liberal policy, after 
the revolution of 1830. But this did not last long ; and little was 
effected under it. In the latter years of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the legislature displayed a strong tendency to tighten the restrictions 
of the protective system. 

We have seen (Table B) that the value of the manufactures 
imported into France, in the general commerce (i.e. for consumption, 
for transit, and iox re-exportation), was 67,000,000f. ; and that in 1847 
it had risen to 218,000,000f. — an increase of more than 200 per cent. 
But in the same period, the imports in the special commerce (i.e. for 
French consumption) increased only from 37,000,000f. to 49,000,000f., 
or about 32 per cent. 

Subjoined is a statement of the six items of the special commerce 
which alone are sufficiently large to be distinguished in the official 
accounts, as they stood for the three years 1827-8-9 : — 





1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Ayerage. 


Tissus de lin ou de chanvre 


Fr. 

18-1 
4-5 
1-7 
2-4 

2-6 

10 


Fr. 

181 
4-2 
1-8 
2-6 

2-4 

0-8 


Fr. 

16-2 
3-7 
2-3 
2-3 

21 

0-8 


Fr. 
17-4 




41 


Tissus de soie 


20 




2-4 


Instruments aratoires, limes, r&pes, scies, 

et ontils „ / 

Machines et m^caniques 


2-4 
0-9 








30-3 


29-9 


27-4 


29-2 


Totals 


.38-2 


38-3 


35-2 


37-0 








7-9 


8-4 


7-8 


7-8 







At this period, manufactures of linen and hemp formed, then, 
nearly one-half, in value, of the (duty-paid) foreign ma,nufactnres 
consumed in France. In 1847, the consumption of every article in 
the above list, except two, had fallen off considerably. The exceptions 
are silk manufactures and machinery. 

On the next page is a list of the like articles specified in the accounts 
of 1847. They are eight in number; the two added being Horhgerie 
and Armes. 

We may infer from the total gross increase in value falling into the 
class of articles not distinguished, that, excepting the increased consump- 
tion of clocks and watches, silk goods, and machinery (which may be 
assumed to account for one-fourth of the whole increase of 32 per cent.), 
the rest has been taken in numerous articles, individually of small value. 
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The growing items of this branch of trade, or rather those permitted 
to increase in value under the rigid restrictions of the protective system, 
are, evidently, in the order of their present importance: 1st., clocks and 
•watches; 2nd., silk manufactures ; and 3rd,, machinery. 

Swii^rland has the chief, indeed almost sole, interest in the clocks 
and watches, and England has the largest interest in the silk manufac- 
tures and machinery. 

Foreign manufactured Goods imported and entered for French consumption 
in the year 1847, in Millions of Francs. 

1. Tissus de Un et de chanvre 12*1 Pr. 

2. Horlogerie 5"0 

3. Tissus de soie 4'2 

4. Machines et mecaniques 2'3 

5. Chapeaux de paille 2'1 

6. Instruments aratoires, &c 1'2 

7. Bimbeloteiie et mercerie I'O 

8. Armes 0-6 

28-5 

Total 49-0 

Articles not distinguished 20'5 

Of the whole value of 49,000.000f., thus imported in 1847, nearly 
42,000,000 came from five countries, thus:— 

From Belgium 16*3 Fr. 

(Linen and hemp manufactures and yarn, and thread 
lace, with some silks, cotton goods, arms, and 
many other articles of less value.) 

From England 9'6 

(Silk manufactures, machinery, linen mannfactnres, 
cashmeres, with some works in metal, paper, 
books, and engravings, mercery and buttons, and 
other articles.) 

From Switzerland 8*5 

(Clocks, watches, silk manufactures, &c.)- 

From Tuscany 3*8 

(Chiefly straw hats.) 

From the German Customs' Union 3*6 

(Mercery and buttons, paper, books, and engravings, 

wooden clocks, and toys.) ■ 

41-8 

A cursory examination of the French tariff suffices to explain the 
small apparent value of their importations of manufactured produce. 
To mark only the articles the importation of which is prohiUted (and 
which are also, in most instances, made liable to seizure wherever they 
may be found within the country) is to observe that all those which 
enter most largely into the export trade of the United Kingdom are 
entirely, or with very small exceptions, inadmissible in Prance. Most 
of these prohibitions rest upon the unrepealed portions of a law passed 
on the 1st of November, 1796 (10 Brumaire, anV). 

The most important exceptions are dated in 1836 and in 1841; 
and consequently affect only the latter half of the period in view. 

All cotton goods are prohibited entry, under a law dated in 1809*; 
but an exception was made, as to nankeens from India^ in 1820t; and 

* 10 Mars, 1809. f 7 Juin, 1820. 
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aaotber, as to thread lace, made by hand, in 1836*; exceptions, how- 
erer, in which we have very little interest. It is the same as to cotton 
yam or thread, with an exception (first made in 1836t), admitting 
the finest descriptions, at a duty of 7 or 8 per cent, on the value. 

Woollen goods are also prohibited, by laws dated in 1796, 1816, 
and 1826|, with a few exceptions, made in 1820, 1826, and 1836§; 
but under high duties. It is the same with woollen thread and yam, 
with slight exceptions made in 1841 1|. 

Linen manufactures are admitted, though generally at high duties, 
the only prohibition applying to net {tulle) made of linen thread. 
The import duty on linen yams, however, has been increased during 
the last ten years. 

Silk goods are prohibited entry only when mixed with artificial 
gold or silver; or in the form of net. 

Here the rule observed as to the exports — of giving special pro- 
tection to the cotton and woollen manufactures, but leaving those of 
silk and linen more to themselves, — ^is still observed. 

Almost every description of goods included under the English 
terms hardwares and cutlery % — all articles plated with gold or 
silver** (with the single exception of buttons, since 1841tt), — all 
fflass manufactures, with a few exceptions, — all earthenware, or pot- 
tery, of the description commonly known on the continent as " Eng- 
lisbf J" (being that which the skill and enterprise of "Wedgwood 
and his followers have carried to such perfection in this country),-— 
also all soap§§, except such as will pass under the name of perfumery, 
—all distilled liquors|| ||, with exceptions not applying to any distilled 
in the United Kingdom, — all manufactured tobaccolTIT, and refined 
sugar***, — and, generally, all articles made by hand, of fine woods, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, &c.ttt, are also prohibited entry. 

But the French imports of manufactured goods are, undoubtedly, 
larger than they are stated to be in the official returns. The articles 
prohibited, and those most highly taxed, are generally, also^ those most 
easily smuggled ; and that the value of the contraband goods escaping 
detection must be great, is proved by the fact that smuggling goes 
on, notwithstanding seizures made every year to a large amount. 
The merchandize seized on importation in the last three years of the 
period in view, was valued — 

In 1845, at 427,061 Fr. 

1846, at 387,y24 

1847, at 422,076 

Average 412,353 

And the extent of the contraband trade, if it be considerable, is, of 
course, to be taken into account, in any general view of the actual 
commerce of the country. 

P hope, at a future period, to lay before you some further resulta 
of this inquiry.] 

* 2 and 5 Jufllet, 1836. f 2 J«fflet, 1836 ; and 6 Ma!, 1841. 

t 1 Novembre, 1796 ; 28 Avril, 1816 ; and 17 Mai, 1826. 
S 7 Join, 1820 ; 17 Mai, 1826"; and 5 JuiUet, 1836. || 6 Mai, 1841. 

f 10 Brumaire, an V. ** 10 Brumiure, an V. ft 6 Mai, 1841. 

IJ 10 Brumaire, an V. §5 11 JuiUet, 1810. |||| 28 Avril, 1816. 

fi 7 Join, 1820. •** 28 Avril, 1816. ttt 10 Brumaire, an V, 



